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higher animals. This is its locus in the sense that the vital
processes of the neurones in the brain provide the immediate
psychophysical field6 for this agent. But as these vital processes
are in continuity with the vital processes of the peripheral nervous
system, and through them with those of the body as a whole, its
locus can only be thus delimited as a matter of convenience. Like
all the other agents of the body, the Central Agent is a nexus of
processes, and the spatial boundaries of this nexus cannot be
sharply defined from the surrounding processes with which it
interacts, nor are they even necessarily constant, still less bound
up with any anatomical structure. Indeed, to ascribe a spatial
boundary to any nexus of processes is a matter of convenience
only, for it is necessarily in causal relation to other contiguous
processes. This applies also to a magnet or a chemical atom.

As already stated, the characteristic activity of a subject is the
act of perception. This will be discussed more fully in chapter IIL,
where we shall also take into account the fact that the organism
is not merely a subject but a nexus of subjects. A preliminary
consideration of the nature of perception, so far as it concerns
our argument is, however, necessary at this point.

In recent years there has been a tendency to stress the conative
aspect of perception rather than its purely cognitive side. In
accordance with this variation of stress we find at one end of the
scale such a definition of perception as an act of the mind by
which it refers its sensations to an external object as their cause.
At the other extreme is the bodily adjustment theory of perception.
According to this theory, to perceive an object as a wheel-barrow
rather than as a dog is to adjust our muscular system to
appropriate action. The object is to us a wheel-barrow because
of the incipient tension of the muscles appropriate to handling it.
Price thus characterizes the bodily adjustment theory of perception
(p. 156) : 4There is the sensing of the sense-datum (which really
is a form of consciousness and an intuitive one), but over and
above that, there is only the automatic adjustment of our body
in a certain way.'

Both these extreme definitions, however, ignore essential
features of perception. We shall take it that all perception involves
cognition, conation, and affective tone. Too exclusive attention
to advanced forms of human visual perception has tended in the
past to over-emphasize its cognitive aspect. While the bodily

6.   See chapter  n.